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TWO OTTOMAN DOCUMENTS ON 
ARCHITECTS IN EGYPT 



The significance of two archival documents in Istanbul 
concerning architects who worked in Egypt in the late 
sixteenth century 1 lies in three areas. First, both 
documents mention the name of Sinan, the greatest ar- 
chitect of the Ottomans, and add to our information 
about the office of head architect, or ser mi'-maran-i hassa, 
which was then occupied by him. Second, both deal 
with provincial architecture and thus add to our infor- 
mation about the relationship between Istanbul and 
peripheral areas. 2 Third, the documents help clarify the 
role of the architect, a very elusive component in Ot- 
toman architecture. 3 We tend to ignore the creative role 
architects played when we discuss Ottoman buildings, 
except perhaps when we deal with those built by Sinan 
and his few students. This neglect is largely due to the 
meagerness of information in the sources concerning 
artists and architects. Biographical references to ar- 
chitects and critical descriptions of their buildings are 
very rare in Ottoman historiography. 4 If the documents 
described here are representative of others yet to be 
revealed, then archival material may still yield more of 
the kind of information we need. At the very least, we 
might discover how architects were hired, what their 
education was, and how they were organized. 

A thorough understanding and interpretation of Ot- 
toman architecture requires a careful investigation of 
the interrelationship between the architectural 
endeavors undertaken in the various provinces, such as 
Egypt, and those undertaken in Istanbul and its en- 
virons. Clearly the study of the architecture of a 
province should do more than to document stylistic, 
structural, or typological peculiarities that set it apart 
from the architecture of the capital and other regions of 
the empire. Such a major tradition as Ottoman ar- 
chitecture is can only be defined in terms of its varia- 
tions, permutations, and the extent of its influence over 
a large area and a span of time. As with Roman ar- 
chitecture, Ottoman architecture has to be seen in con- 
junction with the imperial system from which it takes its 



name and whose fortunes it reflects. Egypt, quite clear- 
ly, is a case in point. 

The diversity of styles that appeared in Egypt in the 
years between 1520 and 1620 reflects the complexity of 
the factors that affected building activities in a region 
that had a rich architectural past but had subsequently 
been reduced to provincial status. This complexity in- 
cluded the effects of the radical administrative and 
economic changes Egypt underwent after it was con- 
quered by the Ottomans in 1517. Given the centralized 
administrative system of the Ottoman empire, we 
might expect the architectural models of the capital 
simply to be replicated in the provinces, but this was 
not always the case. Although between 1520 and .1580 
the Ottoman governors of Egypt had mosques built in 
Cairo that would have been appropriate for any 
neighborhood of Istanbul, they also commissioned 
structures that emulated Mamluk architecture so close- 
ly that they could have been undertaken by a Mamluk 
amir. 

Generally, we might assume that the presence and 
continuity of a local, as opposed to a central imperial, 
architectural tradition largely depended on the prom- 
inence and strength of regional power and authority. In 
Egypt, many of the Mamluk institutions were con- 
tinued under Ottoman rule, thus signaling this prov- 
ince's special administrative status and its higher 
degree of independence within its boundaries. The Ot- 
toman governor (he was called beylerbeyi until the early 
seventeenth century; later vali became the more com- 
mon term) in Cairo presided over a court or council 
{divan) that paralleled the one in Istanbul, although of 
course subjugated to it. 5 The governor usually re- 
mained in the Cairo post for a brief period, two years 
being the normal stay. The post was a highly 
prestigious position: the governor held the rank of vezir 
with four plumes, and more often than not his gover- 
norship would be followed by an appointment to the 
council of the imperial city. 
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On the other hand, if the tenure of the governor was 
short and if he was largely unsuccessful in forming 
alliances with the local elite, few grandiose architectural 
undertakings could be expected from him. As a prov- 
ince, Egypt was not as fully integrated into the imperial 
system as the Syrian provinces were/' The land of 
Egypt was not granted in fiefs, but was farmed out, 
usually to the mamluk amirs who as tax farmers 
(multazim) eventually became landlords. 7 

Many of the patrons of architecture in Egypt seem to 
have felt a less than total commitment to the promotion 
and continuity of imperial Ottoman symbols. In 1535 
Husrev Pasha, then governor of Egypt, had built a 
sabil-kuttab in Cairo that was modeled after the Mamluk 
type. But later, as governor of Aleppo province, he 
commissioned Sinan or one of his immediate under- 
lings to build his mosque, madrasa, and other 
dependencies, and they are unmistakably Ottoman." 
The variance in style between two foundations by the 
same patron can be attributed in large degree to the dif- 
ferent administrative policies in effect in the provinces 
in which they were built. 

The availability of well-established local architectural 
forms to serve as models for new structures undoubted- 
ly accounts for much of the diversity in styles in Ot- 
toman Cairo. Cairo in the early sixteenth century 
boasted many more imperial monuments than did 
Istanbul. The sheer number of buildings from the 
Islamic period in Cairo might well have overwhelmed 
the Ottoman patrons. Influences from Istanbul and 
local traditions vied with each other, as patrons selected 
one style or another for their buildings. The popularity 
of architectural styles in Ottoman Cairo fluctuated with 
the taste and political ambitions of the patrons. 

Whether or not continuity in local traditions of ar- 
chitecture is maintained in the face of political changes 
depends a great deal on who the architects were. Were 
the architects and master craftsmen local people, or 
were they outsiders who were partly trained and worked 
in Egypt? How were they organized and what were 
their links to the associations of architects and crafts- 
men in Istanbul? In the centralized state characteristic 
of the Ottoman empire, particularly in the classical age, 
from about 1450 to 1600, 9 the choice, training, appoint- 
ment, and organization of architects was closely con- 
trolled from the office of imperial chief architect (ser 
mi c mdrdn~i hassa) at the court in Istanbul. The chief ar- 
chitect had under his immediate command the second 
architect-in-chief (mi c mar-i sdni), the supervisor of 
waterworks, the agha of Istanbul, chief of lime products 



(kire(cibasi), the director of the magazines, the head 
secretary of the magazines, and finally the head of 
repair work (ta c mirdt). The chief architect was also the 
head of the organization of imperial architects (cema^at-i 
mi c maran-i hassa). This organization consisted of court 
architects, the steward (katkhudd), the scribe (katib), the 
minaret builder (minamci), the marble carver (mermerci) , 
mason (trasp), plasterer (sivaa), and finally the 
painter/decorator (nakkas). 10 The organization occupied 
a workshop (kdr-khdna) situated in the Vefa quarter of 
Istanbul. 11 The counterpart of the chief architect in the 
supervision of building activities was the prefect of the 
city (sehr-emmi), who was responsible for the financial 
aspects of construction. 12 

Our knowledge of the organization of architects, as 
well as of individual architects, is limited. Sinan, whose 
life spanned almost a century, was the most prolific and 
famous of Ottoman architects, and the Ottoman 
historians are comparatively informative about him. 
Yet our knowledge even of his career and life does not 
extend beyond a sketchy biography. 13 Sinan' s involve- 
ment in major imperial undertakings such as the 
Siileymaniye is well documented, 14 but the extent of his 
contribution to the buildings sponsored by lower- 
ranking patrons is not known. 15 It is documented that 
architects used to prepare drawings and models of their 
projected buildings for their patrons, but very few of 
these have come to light. 16 We also have no critical 
writings on architecture by Ottoman historians or 
travelers. 17 If our familiarity with the chief architect of 
the imperial court is so meager, it would appear that 
there is little hope to learn much about the architects of 
Ottoman Cairo, a provincial capital. 18 

In the absence of biographical references or critical 
observations by Ottoman historians about Cairo's ar- 
chitects, I turned to the Register Books of the Imperial 
Court (Divdn-i Humdyun Muhimme Defterleri), partly 
preserved in the Prime Minister's Archives 
(Basbakanlik Arsivi) in Istanbul. I expected to find 
decrees (hukm-T serif) issued from the court of the Ot- 
toman sultans to their representatives in Egypt concern- 
ing building activities under their jurisdiction. I was 
fortunate. There are indeed a large number of such 
documents in the Istanbul archives. Many of them per- 
tain to structures in the holy cities of Mecca and 
Medina, the care and maintenance of which were en- 
trusted to the Ottoman governor of Egypt and his 
court. 19 

Two of these decrees directly concern the activities of 
architects in Egypt, and give some sense of what might 
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be learned from archival sources if interpreted in the 
light of what we already know about Ottoman 
bureaucratic practices. They are dated 992 (1584) and 
993 (1585) and therefore are from the reign of Murad 
III. In addition to providing information on the status 
of certain architects in Ottoman Egypt, they are signifi- 
cant for having been initiated by the imperial chief ar- 
chitect himself. Sinan, at the time over ninety years old 
and very famous, had built his last monumental 
mosque, the Selimiye mosque complex in Edirne; his 
present master, Sultan Murad, unlike his predecessors 
Suleyman the Magnificent and Selim II, was not in- 
terested in architecture. The mosque in Manisa, begun 
while he was still governor of that province, is of rather 
modest dimensions. As sultan, his major contribution 
to Ottoman art lies in the realm of manuscripts; he was 
a connoisseur of miniature painting. 20 

The decrees concern architects, but they do not link 
them with buildings known to us. They do, however, 
yield information on the position of architects in Egypt 
toward the end of the sixteenth century. I have 
rendered the text in an English that is as close to the 
original meaning as possible, but have not included the 
usual panegyrics or repetitions which are used to em- 
phasize the importance of a command. The documents 
are, of course, open to other readings and interpreta- 
tions. 

Document one: Registration book, vol. 50, p. 22, no. 
93; dated 28 Rab c al-ahir, 992 (9 May 1584). 

"To the governor of Egypt [Misir Beylerbeyisine]. 

21 

"Sinan Agha, the chief architect [mi c mdr-basi\ at my 
Threshold of Felicity [mi^mdrlarin basi], has sent us a let- 
ter regarding Mehmed, a faithful servant who holds the 
post of agha of the Circassians. 22 Mehmed Agha, being 
an expert in the science of geometry [ c ilm-i hendese] and 
capable of rendering service in the affairs, I have com- 
manded you to grant him a sancak. ..." 

One significant point in this particular decree is that 
the architect in question held a high military rank. A 
second point, no less significant, is the reference to the 
qualifications this architect is described as having. Ar- 
chitects and other craftsmen in construction work seem 
to have been trained on the job, working their way up 
through the ranks. There are documented cases of sons 
being trained by their fathers in the profession. 23 Not all 
architects or master-builders were members of the im- 
perial architects' association, but the best among them 
would have been recruited to the royal corps whenever 
vacancies occurred. 24 Membership was accorded 



through a complicated process. One of the most valued 
qualifications an architect could have was proficiency in 
c ilm-i hendese, or the science of geometry. The word 
hendese means more than geometry: it encompasses the 
science of "correct estimation of measurements and 
successful arrangement of lines and forms in space" in 
the Euclidean sense of the term. 25 Although skill in this 
kind of geometry was highly prized, this and the other 
document do not refer to the architect as muhendis, 
derived from hendese, but as mi c mar or "builder." 

It is not surprising to find Mehmed Agha at the head 
of a military corps in Egypt. Sinan himself was 
recruited as yeniceri, or janissary, in the 1510's, during 
the reign of Selim I (1512-20) and perfected his 
knowledge of hendese as he rose through the ranks. It 
seems that mi c mar was a relatively high rank to which a 
master trained in numerous crafts related to construc- 
tion could aspire. A master carpenter or mason could 
eventually be promoted to the rank of architect; the 
organization of architects included not only architects 
but other artisans. Still, there must have been some 
ranking among the various levels. The highest rank 
must have been that of the agha on whom was bestowed 
one horse plume (tug). Sinan's rank was also agha. The 
rank of sancak beg was also marked with a single plume. 
Therefore Mehmed Agha had already reached the 
highest possible rank, and having been given the sancak 
did not add another plume to his turban. 

The corps of imperial architects was considered to be 
outside the court (birun). Included among its members 
were non-Muslims. For example, in Istanbul in 1582 
nine out of seventeen imperial architects were non- 
Muslims. 26 The office of chief architect kept registers of 
names of members belonging to building crafts in the 
organization of architects in the provinces, so that dur- 
ing military campaigns or the erection of imperial struc- 
tures they could be summoned and pressed into 
service. 27 Omer Lutfu Barkan, in his monumental work 
on the expense register books of the Suleymaniye 
mosque, records names which show a diversity in the 
ethnic backgrounds of the builders ibenncP), as well as in 
their provinces of origin. 28 Craftsmen who were not 
members of these official associations, however, were 
not permitted to work on state buildings. It seems that 
the organization of architects, both at the imperial 
center and in the provinces, was regarded as part of a 
centralized administration directly under state control 
and as a component of the military system. 

A decree (hukm) in the Istanbul archives from the 
council of Selim II to the governor of Egypt, dated 4 
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Ramadan 975 (3 March 1568), advises him that a cer- 
tain Yahya of Arab origin (evldd-i ^ArdPdari) of the 
Muteferrika corps (a locally created unit) of Egypt 
should be appointed as architect because he is expertly 
skilled in the science of building (bina? HlnPinde mahdretli 
olmagin). M Another decree in the same archives, from 
the year 993 (1585), issued from the council of Murad 
III to the council of Egypt, appoints a certain carpenter 
(durudger) of the Qavusan corps (another local unit) to be 
mi'mar. 30 It seems that any member of a military corps 
with a master's rank or above and belonging at the 
same time to the organization of architects could be 
elevated to the post of architect, provided he was expert 
in the c ilm-i hendese that was relevant to the c ilm-i bind-'. 

The primary duties of the architect were to explore 
building sites, estimate costs, prepare designs, and 
supervise construction. The architect and other crafts- 
men in the association were responsible for the building 
and repairing of bridges, forts, and roads and, in addi- 
tion, for the routine maintenance of military structures 
and the construction of religious and civic buildings 
commissioned by the imperial and provincial courts. 
They were also on occasion employed privately to work 
for influential local patrons of architecture. In contrast, 
a craftsman who was privately employed was not per- 
mitted to work on official buildings. 

The chief architect, as indicated earlier, whether at- 
tached to the imperial court in Istanbul or under the 
regulation of the court of Egypt, had under his control, 
in addition to the organization of architects, the super- 
visor of waterworks (su yollan naziri), whose duties in- 
cluded their construction and maintenance. This must 
have been a very important civic official, for he ranked 
immediately below the ultimate chief architect, 31 and 
many of the decrees sent to Egypt from the imperial 
court concerned the maintenance of water operations in 
Mecca and Medina. As the Ottoman governor was the 
official administrator of the holy cities, the chief ar- 
chitect in Egypt was also responsible for all sorts of con- 
struction and repair jobs there, including the 
maintenance of waqf properties founded in them by the 
Mamluk rulers. 32 

Another instructive aspect of the decree concerning 
Mehmed Agha is the evidence it provides of the cen- 
tralization of a wide-ranging bureaucracy. The ar- 
chitects in the provinces, as well as those of the capital, 
were under the direct authority of the ser or mi c mdr bap, 
but they were also under the supervision of the has 
micmdr, who happened to be Sinan in this case. In this 
document, the office of the chief architect interceded on 



behalf of an architect. Accordingly, the sultan, as the 
highest official in the empire, sent a command to his 
representative in Cairo where Mehmed Agha was 
located. This hierarchical system organizing imperial 
architects was replicated in all Ottoman provinces. 33 

The document also indicates the high rank and salary 
that could be had by an architect of distinction. As a 
member of the military corps, architect Mehmed had 
already attained the title of agha, and it was recom- 
mended that he also be given the title of sancak beyi. In 
Ottoman Egypt the title sancak was equivalent to the 
Mamluk amir liwd. The granting of the title would not 
have brought the recipient land or a post as governor, 
as was ordinarily the case in most of the Ottoman em- 
pire, but he was entitled to an annual salary (sdlydne). 3 * 
The appointment of Mehmed Agha to the rank of beg 
with an unspecified annual stipend is particularly in- 
teresting in the light of an earlier edict from the court in 
Istanbul to the governor in Egypt, which advised him 
that the vacant sancak beyliks should not be filled. There 
was already a surplus of them, and the salaries cost the 
state treasury dearly. 35 It is apparent that the action in 
favor of the petition of the chief architect Sinan on 
behalf of Mehmed Agha overrode the earlier decree. 

Finally we learn from the decree that a man well 
skilled in the Hlm-i hendese was entitled to be employed 
by the state (devlef). This phrase demonstrates that the 
foremost patron of architecture in the Ottoman empire 
was the state itself. 

The second document I shall consider here was sent a 
year later from the imperial court of Murad III to the 
chief judicial officer, or qadi, of Egypt. In this decree 
the degree of decentralization is made more explicit. 
This time, another government representative, the 
qadi, is held responsible for the architects. The decree 
responded to a request made by Sinan, the chief ar- 
chitect of Sultan Murad. 

Document two: Registration book, vol. 50, p. 306, no. 
779; dated 17 Ramadan 993 (12 September 1585). 

"To the qadi of Egypt . . . 

"Sinan, the chief of architects at my Threshhold of 
Felicity, has sent me a letter in which he states that 
Mahmud, son of Mehmed, who is entitled to a daily 
wage of twelve akce and who holds the rank of cdvus in 
the aforementioned protectorate, is an architect 
[tni'-mdr] and is a worthy master [ehil usta] and has been 
serving as architect in Egypt. However, several unwor- 
thy persons have taken to building houses for many 
people; these [builders], who are ignorant in the science 
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of building [ c ilm~i bind^], have caused much damage and 
injustice to Muslims. Furthermore, these unskilled 
builders have not heeded the rebukes of the aforemen- 
tioned Mahmud Qavus. Therefore I command you to 
recognize Mahmud Qavus as the official architect and 
forbid the employment of unskilled persons. Upon the 
receipt of this decree, be diligent in this matter; forbid 
the activities of the unskilled workers who have no 
possession of the knowledge of construction matters. 
You should refrain from allowing these men to infringe 
the rights of and do injustice to Muslims through their 
buildings, and warn those who do the contrary." 

The relentlessly repetitious tone of the imperial 
decree draws our attention to the warning issued to the 
qadi of Egypt: protect the rights of Muslims who hire 
craftsmen for their buildings. One wonders whether the 
decree was prompted by the aggravated private citizens 
of Cairo, or by the architect Mahmud who felt he did 
not have enough clients. Whatever the original reason 
for the decree, it elucidates several issues concerning ar- 
chitects in late-sixteenth-century Egypt. 

The imperial chief architect in Istanbul was again in 
the position of regulating and arbitrating in construc- 
tion matters throughout the empire. This time he in- 
tervened in the plight of the "private sector" and con- 
cerned himself with the career of a not-too-high-ranking 
architect in the province of Egypt. He communicated 
the details of the case to the sultan, who responded ac- 
cordingly. The decree sent to the judicial officer in- 
dicates that it was his office that considered the affairs of 
the "Muslim population" and the craftsmen who 
worked for them, even though the latter group may 
have been of the military class. What is more unusual is 
that members of the military corps worked for private 
citizens. The craftsmen who were at the same time 
"men of the sword" were not in the exclusive service of 
the state. It is not unreasonable to surmise that the com- 
petition among "architects" was quite fierce. 

The wages paid to architects, including the chief ar- 
chitect, fluctuated according to the financial situation of 
the Ottoman state. To supplement the salary of the 
chief architect, arpahk (lit. land producing barley) from 
the crown lands was deeded to his office. 36 Whenever an 
architect in the service of the empire or one of its prov- 
inces requested permission to work for private 
employers, the permit had to be given by the chief ar- 
chitect, and the office of the qadi controlled the hiring of 
the architects. 37 The judicial officer was also responsible 
for enforcing building codes, such as restrictions placed 
on the height of buildings or on the width of the pro- 



jecting bay windows (sah-nism) , 38 The officer controlled 
civic buildings, including public toilets, and whenever 
he found buildings in need of repair, he informed the 
corps of architects. 39 

From the decree we can gather information about the 
financial situation of the architect Mahmud C avu ? in 
Egypt. Since the daily wage of twelve akce paid to him 
was very modest for the time, it is likely that he was per- 
mitted to work for private patrons in order to supple- 
ment his income. 40 As indicated by the expense books of 
the construction of the Suleymaniye Mosque complex 
for the years 962 to 965 (1554 to 1557), a trained 
worker such as a master mason was paid twelve akce 
daily.* 1 During the construction of the Suleymaniye, 
the workers of the apprentice (acemioglan) group were 
paid less; a skilled worker received about eight akce and 
an apprentice between one and three akce. Undoubted- 
ly, they lived in barracks while working on the sultan's 
mosque. Considering the high rate of inflation that oc- 
curred toward the end of the century, it is not surprising 
that Mahmud Qavus of Cairo needed to supplement his 
daily wage. 

The architectural scene in the late sixteenth century 
in Egypt appears with greater clarity in the light of these 
two documents, especially with regard to the social and 
administrative position of the architects. 42 The informa- 
tion gleaned from the decrees allows the following con- 
clusions: 

1 . The architects and craftsmen working in Egypt in 
the- late sixteenth century came from diverse ethnic 
groups, and those who were of the elite hassa, or im- 
perial group, held military ranks and belonged to 
various corps. A few might have belonged to the 
Yeniceri trained in Istanbul, but the majority served in 
the locally created corps of the Qerakis (Circassians), 
the Muteferrika, and the Qavusan, all of whom were 
trained in Egypt. 

2. Many of the architects and craftsmen located in 
the provinces and specializing in various aspects of con- 
struction were registered in the office of the imperial 
chief architect in Istanbul. When required, additional 
architects and skilled workers could be summoned to 
the capital, or even moved from one province to 
another, to work on official commissions and the waqf 
foundations of former royalty, including the 
Mamluks. 43 It seems that appointments to or promo- 
tions within the organization of architects were made 
through the intervention of the chief architect's office. 
The final decision was made in the imperial court of 
Istanbul whence originated the ultimate commands for 
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the master craftsmen in Cairo. The centralization of the 
government offices and of those operations controlled 
by them conforms well with what we know about the 
bureaucratic structure of the Ottoman empire. 

3. The officers to whom the decrees were issued were 
the governor, the qadi, and the treasurer {defterddr). It is 
noteworthy that the qadi, a man of the pen and member 
of the ulema, would be asked to oversee matters per- 
taining to architects, who belonged to the military 
corps, and to architecture. Presumably, the qadi would 
have acted to protect the rights of the members of the 
organization of architects as well as those of the patron. 

4. Qualified master builders within the military 
ranks, according to the decrees preserved in the Ot- 
toman archives, relied on the protection of the imperial 
chief architect. However, advancement through the 
ranks to the position of agha or sancak beyi was a real 
possibility for architects. Recommendations for ad- 
vancement seem to have been initiated by the chief ar- 
chitect in Istanbul. 

In both decrees the salaries of the architects are men- 
tioned. The salaries and the manner in which the wages 
were paid to the masters varied according to their 
military rank. They were permitted to take supplemen- 
tal jobs in the private sector, whereas a self-employed 
master builder was restricted to private jobs, and even 
then employing members of the organization of ar- 
chitects was to some extent forced upon private citizens 
by government officials. 

Tantalizing questions arise from even .the 
preliminary and cursory analysis offered here concern- 
ing the relationship of the provincial architecture to that 
of Istanbul, the imperial seat of the Ottomans. Did the 
office of the chief architect in Istanbul prepare the 
designs and plans for the structures to be erected 
elsewhere in the empire, given that the organization of 
the royal architects was highly centralized, rigid, and 
controlled by a number of court-appointed officials? In 
other words, was the architectural image to be projected 
in the provinces prepared in Istanbul and then im- 
plemented through various agents? If that was the case, 
to what degree was the image successfully projected? 
What were the circumstances that influenced the varia- 
tions in architectural styles and types in Ottoman 
provinces? What conditions or issues in the ad- 
ministrative organization determined the degree of 
stylistic independence in the architecture of a province? 
These questions and others might be answered, at 
least in part, through systematic research carried out in 
the Ottoman archives of Istanbul, Ankara, Cairo, and 



elsewhere. In addition to the decrees preserved in the 
Muhimme Defterleri, designs (resm) for several buildings 
have been preserved in the Topkapi Palace archives. 
The Ottomans kept meticulous register books of the 
surveys (kesf) of building sites, of expenditures {rnasraf) 
for building activities, of the titles and land surveys 
(fdpu), and, of course, of the deeds of pious 
foundations, 44 all documents that await the attention of 
the art historian. The art historian can greatly benefit 
from the cooperation with the archivist and the 
historian in solving the puzzles of Islamic architecture 
in the Ottoman lands.* 

Hunter College 

The City University of New York 

NOTES 

* The research on which this paper is based was generously sup- 
ported by grants from the American Research Center in Egypt, 
the Research Foundation of the City University of New York, 
and the Aga Khan Program for Islamic Architecture. I am in- 
debted to Halil Inalcik, Esin Atil, and Daniel Bates, who read 
the paper and offered helpful criticism and suggestions. 

1. The documents are decrees (hukm-i serif), copies of which are 
preserved in the Muhimme Defterleri [Register books of important 
papers] of the Ottoman court, and are located at the Prime 
Minister's Archives in Istanbul. The first of the two has been 
published in modern Turkish transliteration (Ahmet Refik, 
Mimar Sinan [Istanbul, 1931], p. 53). I would like to 
acknowledge my debt to the General Director of Archives of 
Turkey for allowing me to work in the archives, and to Dr. 
Hiisamettin Aksu for his assistance in reading both documents. 

2. The best work to date on Ottoman architecture in Europe, out- 
side the boundaries of modern Turkey, is Ekrem Hakki Ayver- 
di et al., Avrupa c da Osmanli Mimari Eserleri: vol. 1, Romanya tie 
Macaristan (Istanbul, 1977); vol. 2-3, Yugoslaoya (Istanbul, 
1981); vol. 4, Bulgaristan, Yunanistan Arnavudluk (Istanbul, 
1982). 

3. In recent years several studies examining the role of the Ot- 
toman architect have appeared in Turkey. One of them (Metin 
Sozen, ed., Turk Mimarisinin Gelisimi ve Mimar Sinan [Istanbul; 
1975]) is a collection of papers on the influence of Sinan on 
Turkish architecture, 

4. Two works on Sinan, TezkiretM-Ebniye and Tezkirepul-Bunyan, a 
brief biography and a list of his structures, were written by 
Mustafa Sa 3 i Qelebi, probably shortly after Sinan's death; they 
have been the source for all later biographies. A complete 
bibliography on Sinan and his works is M. Sozen, Turk 
Mimarisinin (1975). Another Ottoman writing on architecture is 
by Ca'fer Celebi, Risale-i Mi c mariye (Treatise on architecture), a 
seventeenth-century work on the architect of the mosque of 
Ahmed I in Istanbul. It has been partly published by Tahsin 
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